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Seeing Every Student as a 10: 

Using Critical RaceTheory 
To Engage White Teachers' Colorblindness 

Benjamin Blaisdell 

U niversity of N orth Carolina at Chapel H ill 


I haveattemptedtocarry on thecritiqueandanalysisof colorblindness 
in education in my work as a teacher educator. I n working with in- and 
pre-serviceteachers, I havefoundthat beliefs in colorblindness are rarely 
straightforward. At times, when the teachers I know claimto be color- 
blind, they enact practice that seems to betray this belief. When they 
claim not to be colorblind— i.e., that they see color and race— and 
acknowledgethat racial background does makeadifferenceinsomebody's 
I ifeand educational chances, colorbli ndness can still affect their teaching 
practice. For the most part, the teachers I have worked with want to 
address the racial disparity they see in schools and feel it is the 
responsi bi I ity of teachers to do so. 

Ben Blaisdell (BB): Ifyou believethatstudentsof minorityracial groups 
have a tougher time in society because of historical issues, racism, etc., 
do you think it's the teacher's responsibility to respond to that type of 
treatment? 

Teacher (T): I think that'sittheresponsibility of everyoneto respond to 
it. Yes, teachers ought to have a special sensitivity just because they 
interact with children. 
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Asthey attempt to work against racism, theseteachers hold ontoan ideal 
of equality. That is to say, they want to do all they can for all of their 
students regardless of racial background. As one teacher puts it, "I see 
every student as a 10." 

As a white researcher working with primarily white teachers, I have 
found Critical Race Theory (CRT) to be valuable in addressing the 
colorblindnessthat still exists in teachers’thinkingand teaching practice 
while also tapping into the way teachers value students. A theory that 
comes out of the field of law, CRT, in essence, is a way of analyzing the 
dynamics of race in U .S. society. 1 The main analyses of CRT derive from 
a presupposition that racism is inherent in U.S. society (Delgado & 
Stefancic, 2000), and that the existence of racism is inseparablefrom the 
history of property rights i n this country (L adson-B i 1 1 i ngs & T ate, 1995). 
Later in this article, I will describe the core tenets further and explain 
how CRT can beusedtoanalyzetheconstructionof raceand racism. What 
is important hereisthatCRT is very direct in its assertion of theinherent 
natureof racism. Becausethispremiseisa starting pointfor any analysis, 
CRT moves conversations about racism past arguments about whether 
racism exists or not and into analyses of how it exists. Its directness has 
helped me be direct and open with teachers (and for them be the same 
with me) in challenging colorblind views, in discussing what racism is 
(including discussions of individual vs. institutional racism, complicity, 
etc.), and as a way totap i ntoand draw on thespi rit of that desi retotreat 
every student as a 10. 

I nthisarticle, I discusshowCRT has helped me address colorblindness 
in my work with primarily white teachers. I draw examples from an on- 
going qualitative research study with high school teachers— four white, 
oneT h a i A mer i ca n , a n d a 1 1 f rom mi dd I e-cl ass backgrou nds— a bout i ssu es 
of colorblindness and race. All the teacher quotations are from these 
teachers. While this article is not a report on a qualitative study, per se, 
the study has had an i nfl uence on my work as a teacher educator with a 
social justice agenda. I n the study, I employ a performance approach to 
research. I n such an approach, the purpose of the research act is not for 
the researcher to extract knowledge from the participants; rather, the 
researcher and parti ci pantstaketheroleof co-performers (Conquer good, 
1991) in meaning making. The implication for such an approach is that 
the research with teachers is an act where we come to understand the 
world in new ways, an act that hasrelevancetotheteachersthemselves. 
As the teachers and I perform this act that together, they have a major 
and active role in determining the change that occurs. So, thefocus is as 
much on my development as it is on that of the teachers. Therefore, in 
this article I also comment on my experiences working with white pre- 
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service teachers (in col lege courses I teach) and reflect back on my time 
as a white high school teacher of primarily non-white students. 

In the interviews, I specifically used a dialogical performance (Con- 
quer good, 1985) approach . T he ai m of di al ogi cal performance i s to "br i ng 
self and other together sothat they can question, debate, and challenge 
one another" (p. 9). Through the use of ethnographic interviews in this 
manner, theteachers (other) and I (self) arrive at new understandi ngs of 
colorblindness, whiteness, and race together. Because the teachers and 
I are co-performers of thedialogue, I am not detached from the meaning 
making that takes place. CRT and its directness fit well with this 
approach. According to Denzin (2003) and Conquergood (1985, 1998), a 
performance approach challenges the maintaining of analytic distance 
from the participants, as this type of distance cannot lead to new ways 
coming to understand the world. Rather, "[pjerformance approaches to 
knowing insist on immediacy and involvement" (Denzin, 2003, p. 8). 
Likewise, CRT critiques liberal, incremental approached to change 
(Ladson-Billings, 1998)and seeks moreradical and immediate material 
changes. While CRT has come out of law, it does not focus on changes in 
I aw on I y. 1 1 i s equal I y i mportant to affect i deol ogy as wel I (Del gado, 1995). 
Scholars in education have used the main tenets of CRT to promote 
changes educational policy, curriculum, and pedagogy (Ladson-Bil I ings& 
Tate, 1995; Parker 1998, 2003; Solorzano, 1998). 

Therefore, I conti nuethis I ineof inquiry and use my experience with 
CRT, with teachers, and in my development as a scholar/educator to 
examine how scholars can work to change colorblind ideology and 
practices and at thesameti medraw on teachers' spi rit of equal ity i n order 
to get teachers to acknowledge race in their practice. The focus of this 
article then is on what teacher educators and researchers can gain from 
theuseofCRT (rather than on a particular study). I will alsodiscussthe 
caution a white researcher needs to exercise when using CRT. 

Colorblindness: 

W hat W hite T eachers M ean . . . and W hat T hey D o 

Not all white teachers mean the same thing when they use the word 
colorblind, whether to describe themselves or other teachers. There is a 
general sense that being colorblind means not seeing a person's race. 
However, most teachers I have worked with talk about seeing their 
students' races, but still treating each student as they would treat any 
other student. That is to say, they bel ievethey treat whiteand non-white 
students equal lyintheinterest of beingfair.Thesenotionsoffairnessand 
equal ity pop up i n vari ous fashi ons. F or some teachers, bei ng fai r means 
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not gi vi ng extra attention to any student whether they are struggl i ng or 
not. For others it does mean giving extra attention to any student who 
maybehavingdifficultybut doingsoregardlessofthestudent’srace. Still, 
some teachers do pay extra attention totheir non-white students in the 
bel ief that these students face obstacles that their whitestudents do not. 

F ew of theseteachersdescri bethemsel ves as colorbl i nd. Perhapsthey 
really do realizethat raceisan issue in schools or perhaps they just know 
that the word colorblind is becoming taboo. Either way (and as I stated 
previously) most teachers I have worked with want to do something to 
address the racial disparitytheysee. So, I havetried to understand what 
they mean when they use the word colorblindness and how their practice 
might be colorblind regardless of whether they use the word or not. 

Asmall minorityoftheteachersl haveworkedwithclaimtodonothing 
for struggl ingstudents, but even they usually do admit tonoticingstudents' 
races and believe that race affects students’ lives in someway. They view 
equality and fairness with treating their students exactly the same way 
regardless of racial background and the adherence tothis view prevents 
these teachers from acti ng on the rad al differencethey see. Other teachers 
cl ai m to hel p any student with sped al ci rcumstances (whether becausethe 
student is a racial minority or for any other reason). They alsoseerace(i.e., 
they see the race of thei r students) but do not see the raci al qual ity (i .e., 
the whiteness) of thei r own teachi ng. M ost teachers I have worked with fal I 
into this category. Finally, there are teachers who do go out of their way 
to hel pnon-whitestudentsbecauseof those students' racial backgrounds. 
They seethe race of their students and act on racial difference, but even 
they often fail to see the whiteness of their own teaching. While they are 
not absol utely colorbl i nd, they aresometi mes bl i nded to aspects of race. So, 
even though teachers often want to reject the I abel of colorbl i ndness, they 
may not be completely color conscious. 

There are many reasons why teachers have trouble seeing the 
whiteness of their practice. Part of it is that whites often do not see 
whiteness as part of their identity, even when they acknowledge that 
white is a race. 

T : I'm surethat [white isa race], but I don't think about it. I just interact 

with people, and my close friends are so diverse in their diversity, and 

I valuecultureand ethnicity, so I 'm Italian. 

Many whites see their ethnic background, like Italian, or their religion 
as part of thei r identity, but few see whiteness i n thesame way. They also 
fail to see the whiteness of ethnicities like Italian American. Another 
reason teachers have trouble seeing the whiteness of their practice may 
have to do with the connection to whiteness and privilege. Many white 
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teachers I have worked with acknowledge their privilege as white 
generally speaking, but they have more difficulty coming to grips with 
their privilege as teachers. 

T : [Responding toan articleaboutCRT...] 2 1 had a littletroublewith the 
idea that white teachers are the ones in power. I think that the people 
whochosetogo i nto teach i ng aren 't the most powerfu I i n soci ety anyway. 
Peoplewhogointoteachingaren't that privileged. It'snotthatthey'renot 
pri vi leged; they arespecifi cal lychoosinga profession in which they aren't 
going to be. So that throws a wrench. The argument is that people get 
power, they keep it, and they want more. Butteachersdon'thaveit.They 
are looked down on in society. 

There is some truth in the above statement. Teachers do not make as 
much money or have the same status as middle cl ass professionals with 
the same amount of education. However, teachers of course do have 
power in regards to their students' lives. What may prevent teachers 
from acknowledging this power is that whites have grown up with 
"unchallenged beliefs regarding American meritocracy" and a "lack of 
experience interrogating their own assumptions" (Ng, 2003, p. 105). 

T: I don 'tthink that power isaconsciousthing, but I think that going into 
your comfort zone i s. And I thi n k that teachers, i n theend, teach the way 
they weretaught sothey will gobacktothat old raiseyour hands, sit in 
rows [approach], becausethat'swhatthey know best. Teacher education 
doesn'tteach about how to teach in different ways. I think that teachers 
are goi ng to ha ve to gi ve u p thei r comfort i n the way that they do th i ngs. 

In teaching in their comfort zones, teachers may not recognize or 
acknowl edge how thei r expectati ons and bel i efs about teachi ng are based 
in whiteness. 

Even when teachers acknowl edge that non-whitestudents may face 
challenges that white students do not, white teachers still operate, to 
some extent, from the idea that the academic playing field is level. The 
teachers who go out of their way for non-whitestudents challenge this 
idea in some forms of action but may also unconsciously adhere to it in 
other ways at the same time. For example, after saying that she believes 
African American studentsshould be given special attention tohelpthem 
overcome the racism they face one teacher says, "I teach every student 
differently, but it's never based on race." Teachers are rarely either 
completely discriminatory or completely fair in their practice. They are 
usually partially both. They are colorblind and color conscious at the 
same time. As the following excerpt shows, a teacher can see racial 
dynamics in some places but may not see it in others or in their own 
practices. I asked thisteacher about how shemight respond toclaimsthat 
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minority students who have benefited from practices such as affirmative 
action haven't earned their success. She responds: 

T: Well, I'dtry nottolaugh. I would disagree. I would say that everyone 
starts at a different place and that you have to do to get where you are 
now... Some people who have gotten to a certain pi ace have had to work 
much harder to get there. And if they had started off higher they would 
be much further. And I don't think that you can compare that. 

This is the same teacher that says she never treats students differently 
based on race. 

T: I thinkthatisrightthatweshouldpeoplelikeindividuals. I thinkthat 
every person isdifferent and every person, regardless of col or, isthesame. 

In addition, white teachers who have the desire for all of their 
students to succeed and who acknowledge race in their work may still, 
unknowi ngly, discri mi nateagai nst thei r rad al mi nority students. J ust as 
teachers unknowingly speak to male and female students differently, 
white teachers in speech may commit microaggressions (Solorzano, 
1998) against non-whitestudents. 

T : I thinkthattherearethingsthatwearedoing, not intentionally. I am 
alCPgradehonorsteacher andotherteacherstrytohelpthesekids, but 
by being pretty rigid about what a high performing students looks like 
and acts likeand produces is causing that kind of thing. 

So, colorblindness still affects their practice. In attempts to treat all 
students equally, teachers may fail to acknowledge the whiteness of their 
curriculum, pedagogy, and discourse. Thus, colorblindness prevents teach- 
ers from seei ngthei r compl icity i n themargi nal ization of students of color. 

CRT and the Analysis of Colorblindness 

CRT isvaluablein highlighting, critiquing, and ultimately hel pi ngto 
correct for theabovecompl icity. As Lazos Vargas (2003) poi ntsout, there 
arevarioustraditions and trajectories of CRT, andsheemploystheterm 
critical race studies to encompass CRT and the related fields that have 
risen fromit,fieldsthat also center race with a highly critical stance. On 
onelevel,differentinterpretationsofCRT can appear to becontradictory. 
For example, a racial fatalist view challenges the assertion that racial 
equality will ever occur in the U .S. This view exists side by side with a 
"liberal optimism" (p. 4) that is more hopeful for racial remedy. Lazos 
Vargas argues that this combination of fatalism and optimism is an 
important aspect of critical racestudies. Optimism motivates scholarsto 
work towards racial equality while fatalism provides a check against 
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changes made too easily. In my work, I adhere to the optimistic assertion 
that CRT "can beinter preted as holdingthat American society can become 
more racially just and that Whites can overcome racism" (p. 4, emphasis 
i n origi nal ) and M atsuda’s (1991) bel ief that CRT mai ntai nsa commitment 
to el i mi nati ng racism. This vision of CRT seeks to understand the nature 
of racism sothat itdoesnot maintainthesameeffecton people's lives. CRT 
does this by analyzing how racism is created and maintained via a system 
of norms rooted in whiteness. "Once we understand how our categories, 
tool s, and doctri nes i nfl uence us, we may escapethei r sway and work more 
effectively for liberation" (Delgado & Stefancic, 2000, p. 213). For whites, 
this understanding must include an awareness of how those categories, 
tools, and doctrines make us complicit in racism. The ways we set 
guidelines, organize knowledge, and create policy are rooted in and 
perpetuatewhiteprivilege,andCRT canhelpusexposethecreationofthat 
privilege, a privilege that makes us complicit in racism. 

Touncover privilege and understand complicity, I use Lazos Vargas' 
(2003) articulation of the main tenets of CRT. According to Lazos Vargas, 
three important elements of CRT are: a challenge to what are considered 
societal norms, a storytelling approach, and the idea of interest conver- 
gence. Chal I engi ngsocietal norms is i mportant as it leadstoan uncoveri ng 
of the whiteness of those norms. I n the next section, I will explicate how 
CRT can be used to name whiteness and white practices. A storytelling 
approach is important in that it makes possiblealternativearticulationsof 
history,articulationsthatalsoattempttohighlight and uncover whiten ess 
and that challenge colorblind views of, for example, teacher practice and 
student behavior. Interest convergenceis important as it offersan analysis 
of attempts at racial remedy that accounts for context and opens up 
revisionist interpretations of history that challenge white norms. In 
addition tothesethree aspects, an additional important aspect of CRT is its 
analysisof property rights (Ladson Billings&Tate, 1995). The analysis of 
both curriculumand whiteness as property (Harris, 1995)helpstouncover 
the creation of white privilege and the marginalization of non-white 
students. Examining whiteness as property leads to analyses of how 
spaces, such as classrooms, are racialized in ways that further benefit 
whites and hurt non-whites. I n the subsequent sections, I articulatethe 
above elements of CRT as the foil owing analytic tools: naming whiteness, 
revisionism, interest convergence, property, and racial spaces. 

Naming Whiteness 

As I stated earlier, CRT maintains a critique of colorblindness. As 
racismis"normal,notaberrantinA mer i ca n sod ety " ( D el gado & Stef a nci c, 
2000, p. xvi), claims of colorblindness and colorblind ideologies and 
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language makeinvisi blethe presence of racism and how raceis practiced 
in institutions likeschools. For example, practices I ike tracking can be 
used to mai ntai n systems of meritocracy that appear to be equitabl e but 
that actual ly privi lege whiteness. E ducators can cl ai m to pi ace students 
in certain tracks because of their academic abilities while ignoring how 
measures of those abilities are related to race. 

T : ...after a year of teaching a basic cl ass where students were— it was 
behavior— I spent at least 50% of the time dealing with behavior 
problems. I mean students with I EP [individual assessment plans] and 
talking back... I think that if wecould integrate some students... from 
standard tohonors it might work but if itwasan equal mix, I don't know. 

In the above excerpt, the teacher istalking with me about her thoughts 
on detracking. She has a problem with tracking but also has a problem 
with letting go of it completely. I n this type of case, I try to talk with 
teachers about why there might be more behavior problems in lower 
track cl asses and why therearemorenon-whitestudentsinthosecl asses. 
Naming whiteness 3 is important in these discussions. I try towork with 
theteacherstolookatthewhitenessoftheirteachingpractices(including 
but not limited to discipline techniques and choice of content) and how 
those practices may favor their white students. If the curriculum that 
teachers usereflects cultural backgrounds of their whitestudents and the 
teaching techniques they employ follow white modes of interaction, 
teachers may unknowingly favor whitestudents. If teachers' perceptions 
of the abilities of their students and the value of their students' experi- 
ences are based on white norms, teachers may be i n advertently for mi ng 
negative judgment of their students of col or. The purpose of naming such 
practices for their whiteness is to show how teachers contri bute to the 
privi lege for students raced as white and put I imitations on those raced 
as other than white. Naming whiteness hel psteachers seethe whiten ess 
of their practice and its effects. For example, oneteacher acknowledges 
that there are institutional problems that cause unfair tracking but 
cannot see how the whiteness of her practice contributes to the process. 
FI ere is how she responds to the CRT article. 

T: I get a very strong tone [from the article], Asa white person reading 
thisarticlel almost feel I ike I am personally being accused. Andl think 
theflawsareinthesystem. I th ink that system isfl awed and I think that 
there are people who are consciously and unconsciously contributing to 
the problem. But I think that we need to look at the system. 

She believes institutional flaws (i.e., "the system") and conscious, overt 
racism exist, but hesitates to label unintentional acts as racist. Naming 
di sci pi i nary or pedagogical actsfor thei r whiteness— that is, for how they 
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are based in socially constructed white norms— can help teachers like 
this one better see how they do contribute to racial inequality (i.e., how 
they perpetuate "thesystem") and, thus, howthey can subsequently alter 
their practice. Perhaps they will be able to change how they choose 
curriculum, alter howthey interact with students, and even come to new 
understandings of their students of color. While I have not been able to 
completely convince the teacher in the above example that we as white 
teachers contribute to racism against our students, I have been able to 
get her toconsider the idea that whites actively maintain their privilege. 

T : [Schooling] is flawed in a way that gives advantage to whites. CRT 
would say that whites have constructed it that way, not that everyone 
wantstokeepminoritiesdown, but thatthey want tokeep that privilege. 

BB: But you think that whites don't have that intention [of keeping 
minorities down], so they aren't racist? 

T:Butl can seehow...l could be swayed in some way to agree with what 
you said. I think that there are some gray areas here. 

Getting closer to the understanding of complicity may eventually help 
thisteacheraddressherown privilegingofwhiteness.Thegoal in naming 
whitenessisfortheteacherstocometonew understandings, sotheycan 
attempt practices that do not privilege white students over others. 

Revisionism 

Related tothe nami ng of whiteness is Delgado and Stefancic's (2001) 
conceptualization of revisionism, or revisionist history. An aim of CRT is 
to tel I alternative histories (of i nstitutions or events) i n order to show the 
racial dynamic of dominant versions of history. For example, Bell (1995) 
has explained how the Brown decision was not necessarily the good- 
hearted attempt at equity that some may cl ai m it to be. H e has shown how 
desegregation was really in theinterests of whites and that it was not until 
these i nterests arose that people were wi 1 1 i ng to desegregate schools. CRT 
scholars attempt to critique standards versions of history that hide white 
privilege. Sol orzano and Delgado Bernal (2001) have also used a version of 
revisionism via counterstory. They counter traditional resistancetheories 
that highlight how students end up hurting themselves by resisting the 
oppressive structurethat act on their lives totell stories that stress how 
Latino students have been ableto enact transformational resistance and 
succeed in spiteof those structures. I n these stories, they reframestudent 
action as positive acts in which students assert thei r agency. 

I believe researchers can work with white teachers to re-historicize 
many of the assumptions they have about teaching and students. For 
exampl e, oneteacher di scussed her school's attempt todetrack by openi ng 
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honors cl asses toany student whowantstotakethem. This policy shift did 
not change the number of students in the honors classes. The teacher 
wondered about this I ack of changeand why thestudents wouldn't want to 
take the honors classes. Researchers can work with teachers to take a 
revisionist look at both the school's attempt to detrack and the minority 
students' reacti on . T eachers woul d be abl etoexami ne how theschool puts 
upother barriersthat prevent mi nority students from enrollingin honors 
courses, i n effect perpetuati ng a versi on of segregati on . T eachers can agai n 
look at their choice of curriculum and modes of interaction, and they can 
interrogatetheirperceptionsofstudents’abilitiesandexperiencesinorder 
tocritiqueand ultimately alter their practice. Teacherscould begin towork 
against the ways in which their practice is complicit in maintaining 
segregation, sothat they can then envision waystotakedown barriers, for 
example, tothe more rigorous curriculum of honors courses. In addition, 
with a new revisionist look at students' decisions not to take honors 
courses, teachers might not see such decisions as a fai I u re on thestudents' 
part but as i ntenti onal acts made with good reason . B y comi ng to a view of 
students of col or as peoplewith agency, teachers may beabletounderstand 
students' decisions and employ students' reasoning in reform attempts 
such as detracking. Again, as does naming whiteness, revisionism can 
transform educational practicethat can affect students’ lives positively. 

Interest Convergence 

Bell (1995) rearticulates the Brown decision, re-historicizing the 
decision tosh ow how it fit theinterest of whites. This is his idea of interest 
convergence. I nterest convergence i n this sense means that whites wi 1 1 
only allow decisions, such as changes in law, that benefit people of color 
if they are in the interests of whites, especially middle and upper class 
whites. I n the analysis of schools' attempts to detrack, Oakes, Wells, 
J ones, and Datnow (1997) note how white parents whose children were 
in higher tracks only allowed detracking to occur if it neither infringed 
on their children's right to access to higher tracks nor impeded their 
access to curriculum that was different from (i.e., better than) that of 
other students. Examining the interest convergence involved in schools' 
decisions to detrack can allow researchers to see the way in which those 
decisions can still be used to maintain privilege. 

Thistypeof examination is also importanttodo with teachers. First, 
it can allow teachers to critically question who benefits from school 
practices and decision— that is to say they may be able to think more 
critical ly and makeless assumptions about practicesthatareintendedto 
benefit students of color. In this way, teachers can also begin to 
rearticulatethese practices in waysthat do hel ptraditi onal ly marginalized 
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students. They can attempt to use instances of interest convergence to 
bring about changes they think are necessary. For example, a teacher 
mentions her English department's conversations about diversifyingthe 
reading in their 9 th and 10 th grade courses. 

T : The 10 th grade teachers, who are all white, got rid of all the white 
authorsexceptfor oneand wewerereally happy about that. I n 9 th grade, 
there was a lot of resistance to taking off the white authors. There are 
five required books. Raisin in theSun, that istheonly black author. Some 
considered To Kill a Mocking Bird as diverse. They wanted to replace 
Animal Farm with Black Boy and people freaked out. One guy went so 
far to say that, 70% of the literature would goto representing 15-20%of 
our population. I can't believe that he had the nerve to say that. 

This teacher understands her colleague's view that white authors can 
spea k to a 1 1 st udents but for some reason bl ack a ut hors on I y spea k to bl ack 
students as problematic. Duringthesame semester this conversation was 
happening in her department, her school district was undertaking a 
substantial initiative to close the black-white achievement gap in the 
district. A grasp of interest convergence could enable this teacher to 
analyzewhy and howthedepartment was now attempti ngtorevampthei r 
curriculum and make it more multi cultural. Shecouldusean understand- 
ing of the interest convergence involved in the district's initiative to 
address the achievement gap in order to analyze thethinking behind and 
potential effectiveness of that initiative. I n addition, when teachers and 
administratorsthink likehercolleagueaboveandfail toseethewhiteness 
of thei r viewpoi nts and this thi nki ngthen exposes itself, barriers toefforts 
at equal ity also expose themselves. An analysis of i nterest convergence, 
along with the heightening of awaren ess regardingthebarrierstoequality, 
can enableteacherstohavecometoa moreprofound and comprehensive 
awareness of how race effects school contexts and the decisions made i n 
those contexts. In the end, perhaps teachers likethisone, who desires to 
seereal changein racial equal ity, can usetheirawarenesstowork with the 
people i n the district and community (for example, those people who were 
pushing the initiative to address the achievement gap) and with like- 
mi nded teachers to make changes i n thei r schools (for example, a greater 
diversity in the 10 th grade English curriculum). 

Property 

Another way to uncover the whiteness of teachers' work istoanalyze 
curriculum as property. Thistype of analysis is important in work with 
teachers. First of all, access is an issue. Whitestudents have access to 
more rigorous curricula than do non-white students. 
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T: I n a school setting, power comes thru resources. One of the better 
arguments made [i n theCRT I iterature] is that schools are not offeri ng 
AP courses. I usually think of resources as computers. But white 
students aregetting better classes, which wi 1 1 get them intocol lege, and 
get them better jobs. And get power. 

Reading one article in CRT and talking with her about it enabled this 
teacher to see cu r r i cu I u m as property. Thissimpletypeofanalysiscanbe 
used to further equal rights arguments and total k to teachers about how 
to change access. It can show that not all students have equal rights. 
H owever, by itself, this type of analysis does not expl icate how access to 
rigorous curricula is tied into the ownership of whiteness itself. Harris 
(1995)explainshowwhitenessisproperty. Itissomethingpeoplehavethat 
allowsthemtouseand enjoy certain privilegesandtoexcludeother people. 
The system of slavery in the U .S. caused a situation where people needed 
to classify who counted asa citizen (or a person even). Certain rights, such 
as the right to vote, were only afforded toful I citizens. To be a full citizen, 
it was deemed that a person must own property. Si nceslaves could not own 
property— in fact they were considered property— they could not be full 
citi zens. E ven when si avery was abol i shed, bl acks were deni ed the ri ght to 
own property and thusaccesstoful I citizenship. It wasthusalsoimportant 
for whitestobeabletodet ermi newhowas and was not white, sothey could 
decide who could and could not own property. Both the right to use and 
enjoy and the right to exclude exist in this situation. This construction of 
whiten ess as property created a legacy of whiten ess in which thosewhoare 
considered white, or who "own" whiteness, are able to create rules, 
regulations, and laws that guarantee their privilege. 

This legacy continues today. Rules and regulations, such as those 
used in schools, also help ensure the maintenance of white privilege. 
Whiteness as property now exists in white teachers' notions of what a 
good student is. 

T: I think that there are serial connotations with those students that 
don't even havetodowith thecurriculumobjectives. Weprefer students 
who sit, and raise their hands, and don't talk, and we have this bias 
towardsthemeven ifwedon'trealizeit. And I knowfrommyreadingthat 
that's limited. 

Teachers unknowingly assign whiten ess totheir students and this denies 
the equal access to curriculum for the students they do not assign 
whiteness to. By not naming these notions as white but rather couching 
them i n terms of acceptabl e behavi or or appropri ate speech, whites create 
regulations that in effect guarantee their own unequal access to more 
rigorous curriculum and make deviants who do not have equal access. 
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BB: If weagreewith the idea that minorities havestructural restrictions, 
is it okay for there to be different standards? 

Tdt'stricky.Therearecertainthingsthatweneedtochangeaboutourviews, 
liketheway that peopledress. It's very easytolookata kidand decide he's 
going to be trouble. On the other hand, I try to tell my students that there 
arecertai n thi ngsyou need if you wanttodothi ngsi n I ife. Li kespeech. There 
arecertai n ways that you tal k when you areout of school and waystospeak 
when you are i n a job i nterview and ways you need to write i n a job essay. 
Andit'sokaytosaythatonewaytospeakisnotmorevaluablethantheother. 

What is i nteresti ng i n theaboveexcerpt isthat theteacher understandsthat 
teachers, including herself, view students according to standards of white- 
ness. On theother hand, shealsoraces her minority students' non-standard 
speech. According to her, that non-standard speech is inappropriate for 
certain situations, and that may betruein a sense. However, what shedoes 
not point out is whiteness of the standards that determine appropriate 
speech. She acknowledges that al I ways of speaki ng can be val uabl e but by 
not seei ng the raci al dynamic of the normi ng process, she fai Is to exami ne 
how speech by mi nority students is denied the standard of whiteness. 

When teachers ascribetothesenotions of appropriatespeech (or any 
behavior), they may unknowingly hold lower expectations of students, 
discipline them unfairly, or interact with them in ways that negatively 
affectstheir accesstocurriculum. I n effect, not assigningthe property of 
whiteness to certain students prevents those students access to the 
property of the curriculum. Not understanding the curriculum itself as 
white only exacerbates this problem. Non-white students may have a 
disadvantage in accessing curriculum that does not represent their 
culture and unfairly represents the culture of their white classmates. 
Therefore, by worki ng with teachers to question the history and white- 
ness of their views of what it means to be a good student and of their 
curricul um, researchers and teacher educators can affect thei r students' 
access to curriculum. By talking with the teachers like the one above 
about how standards such as those for appropriatespeech are raced and 
howthisrace-ingaffectsaccesstoproperty,teacherscan learn toanalyze 
their notions of good student, meaningful curriculum, and effective 
pedagogy i n order to form notions that do not privilege whites over non- 
whites and therefore work towards more equitable practice. 

Racial Spaces 

The dynamic of whiteness as property helps create what Iglesias 
(2002) calls racial spaces. The concept of racial spaces refers to the way 
in which whites have used and denied the mobility of resources in order 
toensuretheirown privilege. I n effect, places becomeraced in waysthat 
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ei t her ensu res or den i es peopl e of col or access to pr i vi I ege and r i ghts. F or 
instance, certain neighborhoods may receive better police protection or 
civic resources because they are considered to deserve it. By examining 
how cl assrooms are raci al spaces, I hope to i 1 1 ustrate how educators can 
frame their students as deserving or undeserving depending on how 
those classrooms are raced. For example, Duncan (2004) has discussed 
how certain schools are discussed of in what he calls racial time. Poor, 
urban schools are discussed as "primitive," as if they do not exist in the 
same time period as "developed" or "modern" society. By describing a 
spacesuch as a school as operating from a previous, I ess-developed time— 
i n essence, "ti mi ng" the space— that space becomes raci al ized because it 
does not live up to a white, developed nation’s version of progress. This 
timing places blame on the schools for not keeping up or serving their 
students well and relieves other aspects of society for creating those 
conditions in schools, just as under-developed nations can be blamed for 
what is considered their own lack of progress. 

Analyzing cl assrooms inthisfashion can help illuminate how educa- 
tors place blame on students, especially those in lower-level classes. 
These students are bl ames for thetypes of cl asses they attend and for the 
conditionsofthosecl asses. Students aregiven "primitive"conditionsand 
resources— creating "primiti ve"spaces— and then blamedfor not appro- 
priately or adequately using and enjoying those spaces. Analyzing how 
those cl asses are racial ized can shift blamefromthestudentsand put it 
on the practices that pi ace students i n I ower level cl asses and contri bute 
to the i nferior conditions of those classes. 

T: That was oneof my bigger problems with CRT; I sat and thought about 
it but couldn't figureit out. 95%ofhonorsclassesarewhite, and we'vetried 
toworktochangethat. We'vetaken away all restrictionstogetintohonors 
classes, any minimum grades, no writing samples, just sign up. And we 
still have 99 percent of the cl asses... I have3black kids out of 75 honors. 

I just don't know how it'sbeingdone. I wish wecouldstopitfromhappening. 

BB: Do you see social and cultural capital as factors in anyway? 

T : I think that is definitely thecase. I teach English and wearetheonly 
department that has honors. There are more minority students in 9 th 
grade honors, and then they seem to drop out. And perhaps its because 
the students don't have that discourse with the teacher, there grades 
dropand then they get discouraged from continuing. Becausethey aren't 
expressing their knowledgetheway whitekidsarethen theythink why 
am I bothering. That's cultural capital, knowing how to pi ay the game. 

Researcherscan analyzed assrooms as raci al spaces to work with teachers 
tounderstandhowstudentsaresegregated in multi racial settings and how 
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teacher practices, like discourse, do affect their students' access to 
property. B y sh i ft i ng t he bl ame for I ower student ach i evement away from 
the students and more to structures that race students and classrooms, 
teachers can begi n to change the discourse of thei r teachi ng practice. 

W hites Doing The W ork— Committing 

As much as the above tools of analysis have hel ped me understand the 
schoolsl conti nueto work in, I wanttobecautiousin my useofCRT. Onthe 
one hand, I have never experienced first-hand the discrimination that a 
person from a racial minority group has experienced. On the other, I want 
to be cautious with claims of what I can add to the inquiry into race and 
racism. That is to say, what can I say that has not al ready been said by a 
scholar of color? This becomes a question of legitimation— i.e., why should 
something be more legitimate when it is said by a white researcher versus 
a researcher of color? Delgado (1995) and Villenas (1996) have raised the 
issue about whites doing this kind of work. Once I decided to pursue a 
research agenda (a career) that involved inquiry into issues of race and 
racism,! realizedthedifficultyandcomplexityofthat decision. Nevertheless, 
work by scholars such as Vi Menas' has inspired metostick with the issueof 
race in education. Rather than deny the colonizing facets of her practice, 
Vi 1 1 enas both owns uptoit andtriestowork against it. Asa Chicana scholar, 
she has made the commitment to advocate (N obi it, 1999) for her research 
parti ci pants (and someti mes has donesoopenl y i n her research projects), i n 
particular her Latina/o participants, and for communities of color. 

If white researchers are going to do the work of anti-racism, we need 
to makethat same commitment tocommunities of color. Whites must not 
deny theway wedoreinscri bewhiteness i n our research, 4 but we must not 
I et t h at be a 1 1 ou r resea rch does. S peci f i ca 1 1 y , we can heed V i 1 1 en as' ca 1 1 f or 
white researchers and highlight our own histories of and complicity inthe 
marginalization of people of color. In doing so, we can attempt to follow 
Gomez-Pena's (1996) thi nki ng and get past honori ngoursel ves, feel i ngs of 
guilt, and simple self-sacrifices and join in the struggle against 'the 
multiple crises that afflict contemporary American society" (p.18) — an 
agenda that I believe research that honors CRT can follow. 

As a white researcher doing race, I will always be somewhat 
positioned as an outsider. I will have insider status in the academic 
community broadly speaking and in the white, middled ass; but in some 
ways, I will be an outsider to many of the folks I hope to work with and 
whose I i ves I wish to affect. White researchers must not deny this outsider 
status but rather work through it to find possibilities. In this working 
through, whites must be careful not to be, as Gomez-Pena (1996) asserts, 
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mere vent r i I oqu i sts for commu n i t i es of col or . G omez- Pena asserts t h at i n 
some sense everyone is hybrid, everyone both an insider and outsider, 
everyone a border -crosser, though he also highlights that different impli- 
cations exist for those who cross from North to South (tourists) and those 
who do so from South to North (aliens). As those, then, who travel from 
North to South— i.e. travel with privilege— white researchers must be 
careful in their work and not claim to speak for communities of color. 
Perhaps, however, they can advocate for them. I n bei ng advocates, white 
researchers also must always remember the position of privilege and 
highlight that, in the end, it is ultimately themselves they speak for. So, 
when I use theory I ike CRT, I must becareful not to present the ideas as 
my own. Rather I believe I must respect the theories (knowing that my 
whiteness influences my take on them) and underscore where they came 
from. I must commit to understanding and learning from these theories 
rather than trying to take a more leading position on them. 5 

Brantlinger (1999) discusses the importance of doing work in the 
communities to which we belong. I see as one of these communities the 
scholars committed to social justice and the elimination of racism. By 
committing (Noblit, 1999) to this community I can use my position as 
white researcher (also a teacher-educator, also from the middle cl ass) to 
work in solidarity (as Vi Menas [1996] cal Isfor) towards common goals. By 
looking inward (Brantlinger, 1999) at myself to address, own upto, and 
work through my positionality I can get past mereventri loquism and help 
create the new system of symbols Gomez-Pena (1996) calls for. I can 
contribute to a discourse that allows people to not be as bound to static, 
limiting notions of identity. For whites, this new system may start with 
a languagethat names whiteness. 

I n addition tocommittingtothepeople we work with, Noblit (1999) also 
discussescommittingtounderstandingand learning. I seeCRT asvaluable 
tocounteri ng racism and tobei ng an advocatefor margi nal ized students. I f, 
asa white researcher, I amgoingtomakethecommitmenttoCRT and its 
agenda of eliminating racism (Matsuda, 1991), I must take the time to 
understand the theory. This type of understanding does not come easily or 
quickly. My whiteness will always affect how I come to know, but a 
commitment to understanding and learning can help me get past the 
I imitationsthat whiten ess puts on me. I n addition, a commitment to I earning 
can movemefrom usi ng CRT as a methodology tounderstandi ng it more as 
a paradigm of thought, as a new way to think. Using CRT only as a 
methodology— i .e., only as a set of analytical tools— leaves it moresuscep- 
tibletobeingco-opted by whitesand a whiteway of knowing. Under standing 
CRT as a new way tothi nk leaves i ntact thetheory's commitments— i .e., its 
underlying premises and motivations— and not just its modes of analysis. 
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Whites can come to new ways of thi nki ng by i nterrogati ng thei r own way of 
thinking, and in particular, the whiteness of their thinking. 

Complicity 

A good place for whites to start this interrogation is by heeding 
Villenas' (1996) call to highlight their own histories of complicity in 
marginalization of peopl e of color. Addressing their own complicity is an 
i mportant step for whiteeducators i n understandi ngthei r whiteness and 
a necessary one for those who want to practice anti -racist education and 
work agai nst margi nal izati on . 

I was an ESL teacher for five years before I returned to pursue my 
PhD.AsanESL teacher, I wanted to believe that I helped some of my 
students. Rather than focus on that now, I will focus on the way I also 
practiced benevolent racism (Villenas, 2001). I n my agenda of "helping" 
my pri mari ly L ati na/o i mmigrant students, I alsosubscri bed toexperi en- 
tial (and someti mes cultural ) deficit modelsof thought. My students were 
"needy" and "at-risk" and I had the way to help them out of their 
"unfortunate" circumstances. I was usually good at not ascribing their 
pi ight to thei r culture broadly speaki ng, usual ly bel i evi ng that they j ust 
didn't have the experiences necessary to be as successful in school as I 
thought they should be, but I did develop opinions about them according 
to my white cultural way of knowing. I often judged their academic and 
career aspiration in accordance with my white, middle-class upbringing, 
and while I thought I valued their cultural heritages (e.g., Colombian 
I iteratureand Mexican art), I attempted toframetheir lives accordingto 
my own values. For example, I would criticize students who wanted to 
drop out and work, failing to acknowledge the contexts of their lives and 
theeconomic pressures on them. I n addition, as Valdes (1996) finds in her 
research of M exi can fami I i es and t he pri mari I y whi teteachers whoteach 
their children, I did not honor enough their literacies or even recognize 
the critical thinking ski I Is they brought. Whi lei generally valued these 
students as people, and even as i ntel I i gent people, I fai I ed to understand 
them apart from my cultural notionsof education and ability— i.e.,tome, 
the smart ones were those who tended to do well in school. I did not 
recognize that my understandings of literacy and critical thinking were 
raced, and thus I fai led to value aspects of their identities. 

I have since come to new understandings of my teaching and the 
studentsl havetaught. I havehadtheprivilegeasan academictobeable 
to reflect on my experiences. What that privilege has taught me is that 
my work will always be raced. It hasalsoshown methat I can recognize 
my marginalizing practices and change the way I work. Furthermore, I 
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have learned that I can usethestory of how I have come to work against 
my marginalizing practices in order to communicate experiences of 
transformationtothepre-andin-serviceteachersl work with. Oneofthe 
primary goals of my research is to have open discussions about race and 
racism in high schools in thehopethat it will transform teaching practice. 
As I stated earlier, a big part of this work has been naming whiteness. I 
havetriedtowork with whiteeducators to understand how our practices 
arewhite. CRT has offer edmethetoolstoworktowardsthisunderstand- 
ing. It has helped me come to a new way of thinking— a new system of 
symbols— tothink about whiteness, privilege, and colorblindness. It has 
enabled me to use my experience as a teacher and my transformation to 
open up this dialogue with other white educators in thehopethat we will 
become more color conscious in anti -racist ways. 

1 believe there is something to be said for teachers who acknowledge 
race, want toacknowl edge it, and truly want all of their students tosucceed. 
As it is important not to essentialize white teachers (Allen & Hermann- 
Wilmarth, 2004), it is also important not to demonize teachers for their 
privilege. Whiteteachersdohavea privilegetheir minority students donot. 
Atthesameti me, teach ersoftendonotholdthesamestatusas other middle- 
class white-collar professionals. Because of this, they may not see them- 
selves in a situation of privilege. I think of new teachers I have known or 
supervised who work from sunup to sunset every day in their beginning 
years and of the veteran teachers who still do. While I do critique the 
colorbl i nd practices I see, I fi nd it hardtocriti cizesuch teachers fa col orbl i nd 
practice without also trying to tap into their commitment to see every 
student as a 10, without working with them on ways to be color-conscious. 
CRT, for me, makes working towards that consciousness possible. 

N otes 

3 CRT has also moved to international and global analysis of race dynamics. 
SeeValdes, McCristal Culp, and Harris (Eds.), Crossroads, Directions, and a New 
Critical RaceTheory (2002). 

2 Ladson-Billings, G. & Tate, W.F. (1995). Toward a critical race theory of 
education. Teachers Col lege Record, 97(1), 47-68. 

3 By naming whiteness I amreferringtoParker's(1998)claimthatCRT can 
be used to examine the social construction of whiteness. 

4 For example, in myinterviewswithteachers.attimesl say "culture" when 
I mean "race, "inasensefailingtoacknowledgeraceasdirectlyasl feel I should. 

5 Some questions that can and should be asked then are: How is this article 
itself a re-inscription of whiteness? What does it offer that the work of scholars 
of col or has not al ready offered? H ow has my takeon C RT and an i nqu i ry i ntorace 
colored by my whiteness? 
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